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The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
independence- involvement approach to interpersonal communication as a 
method for assessing participant satisfaction in social interaction. 
The author provides definitions of satisfying social interactions in 
both empirical and value-oriented terms and further attempts to 
determine behaviors that both contribute to and inhibit the 
attainment of satisfying outcomes. Reviewing relevant literature, f:he 
author infers that the dimensions of independence and involvement may 
be fundamental factors in interpersonal communication. He defines 
independence as the degree to which interpersonal decision-making is 
self-imp jsed in contrast to an external locus of control. He defines 
involvement as the degree to which behavior shows ccmcem or 
indifference towards others. It is hypothesized that behaviors 
leading to an appropriate balance of these two factors contribute to 
satisfying social interaction. The reported study lends support to 
the underlying importance of the independence and involvement 
dimensions. (Author/LG) 
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AN ANALYSIS OP THE INDBPENDENCE.INVOLVEMENT APPRCACH TO INTERPEtlSONAL CXDMHUNICATICXa 



Albert KcMltZf California State University t Sacramento and 
Angela Dawn Lesh^ Doreioes and Coitf>any9 San Francisco 

.Qs The study of interpersonal interactions tends to ennphasize relatively informal 
social situations in which individuals in f ace»to-face encounters sustain a 
focused interaction through the reciprocal exchange of verbal and nonverbal 

, I messages* Facilitative conmunicationt one type of interpersonal comnunicationt 

is not just a report of what is or has taken place^ but is a method for en* 
couraging or enhancing satisfying interaction* If we are to predict and under* 
stand satisfying social interactiony then it is valuable to know what factors 
in connunication facilitate those outcomes* 



The purpose of this line of inquiry is to formulate and t^st a model that^ 
if verified^ could assess the adequacy of social interaction* A thoroughly 
descriptive model would be useful in analyzing the present state of social 
interactiont but it would not reveal %rtiether current practices were useful or 
harmful* This seems especially relevant in li^t of the voluminous outcry 
against current practices comnonly found in social interaction* In a similiar 
fashion^ sMxiels that simply assert that some practices are superior or beneficial 
but do not provide means for verification may also be misleading* Hence^ this 
line of study attempts to define satisfying social interaction in both ei[f>lrical 
and value-oriented terms^ and attempts to determine behaviors that both ccn«* 
tribute to and inhibit the attainment of satisfying outcomes* 



Several authors in writing about interpersonal relationships describe basic 
underlying dimensions that may be related to satisfying interpersonal communi* 
cation* Martin Buber wites of these in terms of distance and relation* He 
saySf "Distance provides the human situation^ relation provides man*s becoming 
in that situation*** Thxis Independence or distance in the self and other is a 
prerequisite before any type of relation or involvement can be established or 
continued* Buber lends support to this idea when he saySf ***** one can enter 
into relation only with being lAilch has bee;n set at a distance^ more preciselyt 
has become an independent opposite*** ^ Then distance or independence is the 
presupposition (follows from but is not seperate from) or relation or involve* 
ment which is assigned to the individuals %^ are interaction* Apparently^ 
both of these factors are essential for satisfying interpersonal relationships* 
William Glasser suggests that interpersonal behavior concerns two basic psycholo- 
gical needs* These are **the need to love and be loved and the need to feel that 
we are worthwhile to ourselves and to others*** 3 One*s ability to love and be 
loved^ according to Glasser^ determines his level of health and happiness through 
life* The fulfillment of the love need however^ is empty without a correspond* 
ing fulfillment of the need to be worthwhile* Individuals toast develop stand* 
ards of behavior that provide information that allows them to make corrections 
when off -course and to attribute credit %#hen they do the right thing* Glasser 
notes thatf "to be worthwhile we must maintain a satisfactory standard of be* 
havior*** ^ Hence, the resolution of feelings of worth and feelings of involve* 
ment with others appear to be fundamental in satisfying interpersonal contacts* 
Behaviors emerging from states of acceptancef congruence^ and desire to under* 
stand form the basic network proposed by Carl Rogers* He defines congruence 
ast **the term %ie have used to indicate an accurate matching of e3q)eriencing 
and awareness* It may be still further extended to cover a matching of ex- 
^ periencet awareness and communication*** ^ Rogers then defines acceptance as: 
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• • • a warm regard for him (the other person) as a person of 
unconditional self-worth*«»of value no matter what his condition^ 
his behavior, or his feelings* It means a respect and liking 
for blm as a separate person^ a willingness for him to possess 
his own feelings in his own way* ^ 

Finally, he defines desire to xmderstand as, ''when someone understands how it feels 
and seems to be me^ vdthout wanting to analy^ve me or judge me**' The needs of 
inclusi<xiy control, and affection are postulated by William Schutz as necessary 
and sufficient* 

Schultz defines inclusion as the need to initiate interaction and to be the reci-> 
pient of other's behavior to initiation interaction* Conixol refers to the decisions- 
making process between persons and may range from allowing others to make every 
decision through always imposing one's own decision on others* Finally, affection 
is defined as acting close and personal toward others* ^ Schulz places these fac* 
rors in the framework of the relationship when he says, "inclusion is concerned 
primarily with the formation of a relaticxi^ %fhereas control and affection are 
concerned with relations already formed*'' ^ 

John 0* Stevens describes "comminication within" as the process we follow in 
decision makingo He suggests that an internal conflict often develops between 
one's own experience and demands by others to falsify one's experxence» For 
Stevens, the optimal solution to this situation is to be aware of what goes oa 
within and then determine whether one really wants to conply or not* He writes, 
"In this way ycu can become more flexible, and free to act according to the 
actual situation and how you really feel*" ^0 CommunicaticMi with others, 
Stevens suggests, is a matter of awareness of one's own experience and the 
ability and willingness to make others aware of one's e3q}erience* He reports 
Uiat "When I am honestly myself and you respond to me as I am in that moment, 
I can receive this fully and know the satisfaction of being really related 
with lou*" 11 

Although the above authors describe the process a little differently, there 
appear to be some common concepts that cross all the formulations* All of the 
authors enphasize in one way or another the matter of iiidependence* Euber 
writes of distance, Rogers of congruence, Glasser of worth, Schutz of control, 
and Stevens of coomunicaticm within* This independence-^dependence dimension 
decision making is self-inposed in contrast to an external locus of control* 
The second dimension that emerges from these authors is the concept of involve- 
ii^ent* Again, Buber writes of relation, Rogers of ;*n^thy and acceptance, Glasser 
of love, Schutz of affection and Stevens of communication with others* The 
involvement-distance dimension apparently relates to behavior that shows concern 
for the other* Stated negatively, a lack of involvement, or distance would 
be synonymous with indifference toward the other* Thus, initially, it seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that the dimensions of independence and involve- 
ment may be fundamental factors that define satisfying social interaction* 

In addition to these two factors, a regulatory principle seems necessary to 
assess the relative role independence and involvement play in directing an 
appropriate flow of interaction* In general, the principle states that an 
appropriate balance of dLndependence and involvement is necessary for sat- 
isfying interpersonal communication* If one becomes too involved with another 
person then his sense of independence wxll be eroded and lead to dissatisfaction* 
Likewise, if one becomes too independent then his level of involvement with the 
other dissaptes and agairt the relationship becomes counterproductive* The 



dimension of involvement and independence in conjunction with the regulatory 
principle y allow us to determine which behaviors lead to satisfying out- 
comes* A recent study by Lesh lends scxne support to this model • 

A study by Angela Dawn Lesh investigated the relationship between self-esteem 
and satisfaction with interpersonal relationships* It was an effort to dis* 
cover whether a training device designed to increase self-esteem would result 
in greater satisfaction with interpersonal relationships* Self-esteem was 
defined as the individual's evaluation of his worthiness. Stanley Coopersmith 
defined self-esteem as^ **a personal judgment of worthiness that is expressed 
in the attitudes the individxial holds toward himself. It is a subjective ex- 
perience which the individual conveys to others by verbal reports and other 
overt e3q>ressive behavior*" 12 Poa: the purposes of this study« a satisfactory 
interpersonal relationship was defined as a dyad in which the communication could 
be characterized by the variables of ccHigruencet xanconditional regard^ and em- 
pathic understanding* ^Satisfaction with interpersonal relatioiships* was 
defined^ for the purposes of this study^ by a score obtained on the Barrett- 
Lennard Relationship Inventory* 13 Barret-Lennard explair^, "The Kelatioiship 
Inventory is designed to measure four dimensions of interpersonal relationship^ 
adapted from Rogers* (1957) conception of the necessary conditions for thera- 
peutic perscHiality change* 

15 

Self-esteem for each subject was based upon scores obtained from two scales 
The first scale was the short focm of the Self-Esteem Inventory developed by 
Stanley Coopersmith* The second scale \ised to assess self-esteem was the 
Harrison test %^ch measured the individual's self -concept and his self -ideal* ^ 
Both of these scales were administered at the beginning and at the end of the 
training session* The findings which were computed only for the fifteen sub<^ 
jects who were rated on the Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory, indicate 
that there was a significant increase in self-esteem after the treatment* 

It was hypothesized that if low self-esteem subjects e3q>erienced an increase 
in self-esteem th«fi a positive increase in the Barrett-Lennard ratings would 
be obtained* An analysis of the results of this inventory utilizing the Wil- 
coxon sign test for differences between related sanples yielded significant 
results in the predicted direction at the *01 level* It was found that an 
increase in self-esteem was associated with an increase in satisfying inter- 
personal relationships as defined by the Barrett-Lennard inventory* 

A second part of the Lesh study was a factor analysis of how subjects in the 
groups perceived their fellow subjects* 

At the conclusion of three group sessions (pre-, middle and post-) the subjects 
filled out questionnaires which indicated how they perceived themselves in the 
group and how they perceived two other subjects in the group for that session* 
The questionnaire included twenty-five semantic differential bi-polar scales* 
Scores were computed for each bi-polar scale based upon nximerical assignment 
ranging from one to seven* The same questionnaire was used for the subject to 
rate himself and his perceptions of tino other subjects in the group* 

Due to missing data only the pre- and post- measures were utilized in the 
factor analysis of hew the subjects perceived others in the group* Using a 
Varimax Rotation, five factors were generated* The results of this analysis 
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are reported in Table !• 

The set of factors generated In this analysis appear to be useful as five des* 
cxiptive variables regarding social interaction* Factor I suggests an element 
of involvement. This might be an indication of the depth and meaningfulness of 
the interaction. An individioal reflecting on the social encounter could possibly 
characterize it in terms of whether or not he found it of personal value. Typi- 
cal scales that loaded on Factor I were interesting^boring^ dull-bright^ and 
sincere-insincere. F^ictor II suggests an element of self«*consciousness. This 
may be an indication of the degree to which one allows feelings of inadequacy 
about himself to intrude on or dominate the interaction. Such feelings are 
likely to be reflected in being relaxed or tense^ or feeling shy or bold. 
Typical scales that loaded on Factor II were self-assured - self-ccxiscious^ 
relaxed.tense, and shy«bold# Factor III seems to indicate the elonent of spon- 
taneity. This factor would be a reflection of the degree caie plans and cal- 
culates his responses as opposed to being transparent and spontaneous. Typical 
scales that loaded Factor III were deliberate-impulsive^ emotional-raticnalf 
and excitable-calm* Factor IV implies an element of cooperati<xi* This implies 
whether one is willing to actively participate in the conversation as well as 
vdiether he is willing to reasonably consider the content of the interaction* 
Typical scales that loaded on Factor IV were tenacious-yielding ^ competitive- 
coop6>:ativet and accepting-rejecting. Finally, Factor V suggests an element of 
independence. This may reflect whether or not an individual feels free to express 
or not to express his ideas or feelings on his own initiative as opposed to 
feelings of obligation, restraint and repression. A typical :hat loaded on 
Factor V was dependence-independence. 

In an attempt to assess the significance of the factors, a treatment X sxibjects 
analysis of variance was run on the pre- and post- scores for each of the five 
factors discussed &bove* The results with regard to Factor I (involvement) 
and Factor V (independence) attained significance in the expected directicm at 
the .01 and the .05 levels, respectfully. The post-scores were in the direction 
of increased involvement and independence. The results of this analysis of the 
pre- and post- scores on the remaining factors did not reach statistical sig- 
nificance. These findings, to the extent they are internally valid, lend some 
support to the notion that the dimensions of involvement and independence may 
be critical in assessing the adequacy of social interaction. 

These results might have been obtained because the training sessions emphasized 
involvement and independence, more than self-<:onsciousness, spontaneity and 
cooperation. All of the subjects while interacting in the training sessions 
were required to personalize all their statements by using Z or me* Conver- 
sations which consisted of references to individuals or experiences outside of 
the training sessions were discouraged* Thus the subjects learned to be specific 
through external manipulation of their language which presumably resulted in the 
subjects internally feeling responsible for what happened to them. This emphasis 
on the self or self -involvement in their interactions resulted in the subjects 
disclosing more about tlic;»iselves. 

Cnphasis on independence in the training sessions, it was assumed, occured as 
the subjects became more detached from outside forces of appraisal and relied 
more heavily on themselves in making judgments and appraisals. As long as the 
subjects • judgment of worth, • • was subject to the opinions, influence and 
authority or other person," little independence was experienced in their 
interactions. The subjects were required during the training sessions, to 
become involved in low risk situations, because, "low risk-taking, is taking a 
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TAi'.LE II 



ANALYSIS OF PRE-/iM) PAST-SCORES WIIH 
REGARD TO FACTORS I AND V 

MEANS 

PRE POST 

FACTOR 

I 5.01 5.43 

II ^.64 5.18 



AOV 

FACTOR I 

Source SS df ms F P 

Subjects 14.01 21 - - - 

Treatments 2.99 1 2.99 10.68 .01 

EiTor 5.87 21 .28 - 

Total 22.87 43 



FACTOR V 

Source SS df ms F p 

Subjects 27.1''^ 21 

Treatments 3.28 1 3.28 4.90 .05 

Error 13.99 21 .67 - 

Total kkAl 43 



chance on something that has a high probability of success." As a result 
of such positive e3q)eriences possibly the subjects begin to rely cm themselves 
for judgments of worth# As the subjects experience more self-reliance or inde- 
pendence they are more f^ble to do what they feel, and express their ideas or 
feelings on their own ..J.tiative# 

Further, the design of the study (pre«post) without a control group weakens the 
internal validity of the study • Finally, several subjects voltuitarily dropped 
out of the study, thus adding another element of uncertainty. All of these 
events require caution in accepting and interpreting the outcomes of the study. 
Nearer theless, the results are provocative and seem to encourage additional 
study and refinement of the independence^involvement approach to interpersonal 
coKORunicatlon. 

IMF MCATIONS 

Joseph lAift cites ten rules of appropriate self«Klisclosure« ^0 These rules 
seem to be based on unstated ass\anpti<xis of independence and involvement func- 
tioning within interpersonal communication* Exanples of these rules of approp- 
riate self -disclosure include: 'Wien it occxirs reciprocally", "When it concerns 
%Aat is going on within and between persons in the present," both of these seem 
to c^aggest that the level of involvement and independence roust be in balance 
in the relationship, and •'When it is confirroable by the other person," which 
seems to suggest involvement of the individuals in the interaction. The model 
presented in this paper of involvement and independence in satisfying inter- 
personal communication would offer the means for testing Luft»s previously 
unstated assumptions* 

Another application of the independence-involvement approach is in the design 
of courses cm interpersonal coiraminicati<Mi# Instead of treating the subiect in 
terms of a series of somewhat unrelated variables, e.^.. Reaching Out 21 or 
Encounter 22^ can focus on the effects of various behaviors on the indepen- 
dence and involvement dimensions and the regulatory principle* An instructive 
example of this is John Stevens book. Awareness > His section on "Communication 
within" describes a number of structured experiences that examine the indepencence 
dimension. The section on "Awareness** and "Communication With Others" relate 
structured e3q)eriences that e3qf>lore the involveitent dimension. When his book 
is placed in this framework it gives direction and focus to the course in inter* 
personal communication* 

The purpose of this paper was to briefly present tlie independence-involvement 
approach to interpersonal coramunicati<»i. Independence was defined as the degree 
to which interpretation of events and interpersonal decisions-making is self- 
imposed in contrast to an external locus of control. Involvement was defined 
as the degree to vrtiich behavior shows concern or indifference toward others* 
It was hypothesized that behaviors leading to an appropriate balance of indepen- 
dence and involvement define satisfying social interaction. The study reported 
here lends some support to the underlying importance of the independence and 
involvement dimensions* Additional studies are in progress Usjing a different 
set of scales and different situations to investigate the generality of these 
dimensions* Also studies are being implemented to determine the relati<»iship 
betw^ii self -disclosure and these dimensions. 
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